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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal ts 
Baw a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
fexico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 30, 
cepts a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. ‘ 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ decu6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19.6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 per cent 10 lines. . . Sper cent 
a eed - -10 = 
26 a — | oe 1.00 -“ -* "20 “ 
| ee - 2000 * ...30 * 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but nut. buth. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts, 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and detend its members in their 
lawful rizhta, 
4d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — 
N. Ki. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 
¢?™ It more convenient, Dunes may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal, 











Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Postal-Card. 
—We have secured a somewhat comic Souve- 
nir Postal Card for bee-keepers, printed in 4 
colors—red, yellow, blue and black. At the 
left end the following are pictured: An old- 
fashioned straw bee-hive with bees circling 
around and above it; a sad-eyed bear with his 
‘*hands’’ over his sweet-loving heart; a jar 
and a section of honey; also a spoon witha 
card attached, reading, ‘‘ Come let us spoon 
awhile.’?’ Atthe bottom of the card, and to 
the right, are these words: ‘* Eat thou honey 
because it is good.’’—Proy. 24:13. At the 
left of the bear’s head, and encircled with 
bees, is this sentence: ‘‘I can not BEAR to 
lose you;’’ and at the top, and to the right of 
the bear’s head and bees, is this stanza: 


O won’t you BEE my HONEY, 
And cheer this lovely heart? 
For [ would hug you all the time, 

And we would never part. 


Pricgs, postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents 
(stamps or silver), Or FREE with the American 
Bee Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents; 
or 25 for 50 cents. There is a blank space on 
the card about 2 by 24¢ inches in size for 
writing. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 





‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





Special Bargains 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman & 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. ~- 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and allof these goods havetobe & 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
we keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizesarestandard. Quality and 3% 
finish can not be beat by anyone. Wemakeanything usedinthe 
~ apiary, and can save you money and delay at anytime of the season. % 
mS Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
Z and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 
H the money. 


= Minnesota Beé-Kespers Supply 60. 


S) JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
ma Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Mention Bee Seanad when wetting. 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


is the best foundation for you to use, because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and has the odor 
of pure beeswax. 


WORKING WAX FOR CASH A SPECIALTY 


This is the cheapest way for you to secure your foundation. 


——BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED—— 


Our warehouse is well filled with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
5 percent Discount during November. 














UPON THE 
This is a very pretty thing 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
The Defend 
u € en e r The picture shown here- 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. | g pin on the underside to fasten it, Pri 
Editor and Publisher for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wisconsin 
GREATEST § POLITICAL § QUESTION for a bee-keeper or honey- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROSIBITION | withisa reproduction of a motto queen-button 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c, i 
400 West 23xp StrazeT, NEW YORK, VN. Y. GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


Fe ee Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 
seller to wear on his coat- 
OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 

and frequently leads to a 

sale. 
MovEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. | that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It — 
WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON American Bee Jo one year and 4 buttons 
35Atf Please mention the Ree Journal. 834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections ; 


And Prompt Shipments 
Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —~ 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE A MANUFACTURING CO., rhe aren Wis. 


TAY, 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal 5c2,vritiae 
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Langstroth o tre 
aee Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will | 
mail it asa ium for sending us | 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. | 
This is a splendid chance to get a | 

| 





grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


> Big ProfitsinCapons 
J em ap easy—soon 
learned. mplete outfit 
with free instructions 

postpaid $2.50. < 

Gape Worm Extractor 










25e | 
25c | 








Capon Book Free. 
-G. P. Pilling & Son, Philedsighie, Pa. | 
If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS-——— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention tee Journal when writing. 








Passenger Fares Reduced Over the 
Nickel Plate Road 


Effective November 1, 1906, and until 
otherwise advised, the local passenger 
fares between all stations on the Nickel 
Plate Road are reduced from former 
rates charged. Thereduced fares from 
Chicago to principal points are as fol- 
lows: 

Chicago to Buffalo, first class, $10.50; 
Erie, $8.55 ; Cleveland, $6.75 ; Bellevue, 
$6 35; Fostoria, $5.70; Findlay, $5.50; 
Fort Wayne, $3.75. 

Second-class, Chicago to Buffalo, 
$9.50. Corresponding reductions apply 
to all other intermediate points, includ- 
ing points on connecting lines, as also 
to many points beyond Buffalo reached 
by our through car lines. 

City Ticket Office, 107 Adams Street, 
Auditorium Annex, Chicago, and sta- 
tions at LaSalle Street, 3lst Street, 
Englewood, and Grand Crossing. Tele- 
phones Central 2057 and 6172. 

31—45A4t 





Please mention Bee Journal 





when writing advertisers. 
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“If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Ro0t's Goods at Root’s Prices 
te 


hep) f used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt Service. 


Low Freight Rates. ... .°. .*. Catalog Free. 
BEESWAX WANTED 
I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. f 


shall be giad to send it to you. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT “sy py = _— M discount 
son’s use. In December the discount will A pescmeny Cash jakestamneny 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 





Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 
DURING NOVEMBER, 
Lewis Goods at 5 percent Discount 2xfipr oN HONEY. PACKAGES. 





Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 


Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 


sele 
25 t 


cted out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
© 50 percent reduction. 


(2 Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select from at 


Reduced Prices. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in 60-pound cans for sale, 


M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, (ot Inc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 and 193 Superior ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 


BHK-SU PPLLES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


>i SHIPPING -CASES #€ 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
















































Now is the time to make ready for Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. 
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Honey at this time of year always sells 


best. Put up your Extracted Honey in one of the attractive Jars illustrated on this page, label it nicely, and you will be 


surprised at the ease you can sell it and the prices obtainable. 








HALF-POUND TUMBLERS 


There seems to be an increasing demand for 
a cheap tumbler to put up a half-pound of 
honey to retail at 10 cents. We have secured 
a stock of such tumblers at a price which en- 
ables us to offer them at $4.50 per barrel of 32 
dozen This is less than lc apiece. For 
less than barrel lots we cannot repack them 
for less than 25c a dozen; or we will put them 
up 4 dozen to the case with partitions ready 
to re-ship when filled, at $1 a case; 10-case 
lots at 95c. 


TIP-TOP HONEY-JARS 


This isa new-style jar sealed with 
rubber ring under rim of a glass top 
held seeurely with spring-top fastener. 
This fastener is applied to a great va- 
riety of bottles and jars used for differ- 
ent purposes. We have selected two 
styles among them all as being the 
most suitable for honey. The one and 
two pound square jars may be had 
with spring top fastening instead of 
cork at 75c per gross extra. We can 
furnish in two sizes. 
1¢-pound, 45c per doz.; gross, $4.50. 


l-pound, 50c per doz.; gross, $5. 


HERSHISER JARS 


These jars were designed for use in 
the honey exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and are very 
neat and attractive. They have cork- 
lined aluminum caps which seal them 
tight. They are made in 4 sizes square 
and 8 sizes round. Write us for com- 





1g-lb. Tumblers 





Tip-Top Jars. 


~ 








NO. 25 JARS 


The illustration to the side does not do 
justice to this jar. It must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. We have sold this jar 
for years and in larger quantities than 
any other. Itis really our standard, and 
the demand for itis unfailing. Packed in 
re-shipping cases of 2 dozen each. We are 
now prepared to offer No. 25 jars in parti- 
tioned cases of 2 dozen each, ready to re- 
ship, when filled, at $1 per case; 10-case 
lots or over, 95c; 50-case lots at 90c. 


MASON FRUIT-JARS 


These are very largely used for canning 
fruit, and are often used for honey as 
well. As we buy them by the car-load, 
we can make the following prices at Me- 
dina, all put up complete with porcelain- 
lined caps and rubbers, in cases of one 
dozen: 


Size. Doz. 6 doz. 12 doz. 
Pint .......$0.52....$3.00....$5.75 
Quart ..... Ore OS Ce 
Lé-gal...... 0.75.... 4.10.... 8.00 


Triumph Wrench for Mason Caps, lic 
each; by mail, 20c. Ball’s Waxed Rings, 
better than rubbers, 5c dozen; postage, 3c. 


LABELS 


Don’t fail to label your bottles and cans 
of honey. A good label is a profitable ad- 
vertising instrument. Don’t make the 
mistake of using a poor label. We are 
properly equipped to turn out the best 
work in the shortest time at lowest prices. 


Write for our label catalog showing 50 , 


styles. We can make special labels for 








Hershiser Jar. 




















plete prices on this style of jars. large orders. No. 25 Jar. p 
RES SS OE . caeeiden , 
Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. ; 
is 
Alabama Mississippi i Ohio § 
* Wetumpka. ..........cce scenes J. M. Jenkins Brazelia ...........0s00+ George A. Hummer Setainen Genes ........ ay nny re ‘ 
‘a Cannte a Massachusetts Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. P 
OUTED «inn 9S Se seon ers ete s Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street Zanesville ...........eeeees eee E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ............++ W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati ...................C. H. W. Weber 
naan sits Madary Planing Mill Maine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles...........- California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon < 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland 
4 Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Portland ................. Portland Seed Co. ' 
| Denver.......- The L. A. Watkine Méee. Co. - Michigan i ae P -nnsylvania 
a Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch ...... den dant . H. Hunt & Son Da Bois Pp 
| ; ae nS a rothero & Arnold 
H District of Columbia TORRE ~+--0: se eee adeno Philadelphia...-.--......The A. I. Root Co. 
—-  @ ‘Kin atilienaaiiate. «sad instal The A. I. Root Co. i Tine Street ‘ 
tf Washingtes Georg - oer Be. Peal co oc 00 ssenes cccess The A. I. Root Co. Weiaeaeert «660602408 cc sccces E. E. Pressier 1 
Sawaal: vivises tent oF Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri Texas 1 
iilinois High Hill... .Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. | 
Clricago ....-+ eeeeee eeeeee The A. I. Root Co, Springfield cesecese cess Springfield Seed Co. DaMas ......0000+ Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. is BIEDS 000 dandenscsnnganne Blanke & Hauk San Antonio .. .......... Udo Toepperwein 
Indiana a New Mexico OE as cc onactove ccmstngneet D. M. Edwards 
iadioweitie of » saa be ‘Vickery nd ee eae eae Edward Scoggin Utah } 
E lowa New Work CEE 5 ees bones The Superior Honey Co. | 
MRD oc cccecsecxts Joseph Nysewander DOGREERD 00.00 6006 vsrcerres The A. I. Root Co. , | 
ots es Kansas 4 ew York City........... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
it.) ree Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottewood ..........s.eeeeees W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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The Demand for Honey 


It seems to be increasing, and we believe it 
would increase much faster if a certain line 
of advertising were carried on by the National 


Bee-Keepers’ Association. While in a poor 
honey season the demand may almost equal 
the supply, in a season like that of 1903 there 
seems to be an over-supply of honey. But it 
really isan under-distribution. Large quan- 
tities of honey are dumped into a few of the 
leading markets, then there is a slump in 
prices, and honey can hardly be given away. 

More and more bee-keepers are coming to 
see that often the most profitable honey market 
for them lies right near their own homes. 
This may not be true of those individuals who 
produce several tonsin a season, and even 
such can dispose of their crop within a few 
miles of their homes. It will pay to look 
after that home demand first. 


‘ 
Se ae 


Successful Honey-Marketing 


Usually there are are not many royal roads 
to success in anything. This is surely true 
of marketing honey,and bee-keepers are slowly 
finding it out. Superiority of flavor and body 
count most. Unripe honey will ruin any 
market in a very shorttime. Mr. Hutchinson 
tells something of his own experience in the 
last Bee-Keepers’ Review. It is well worth 
reproducing, as is often the case with what he 
says concerning bee-keeping, honey, etc. : 

There is just as much difference between 
ripe and green buckwheat honey as there is in 
clover or any Kiod of honey. Our buckwheat 
honey was left on the hives until it was all 
sealed over, and is ripe, rich and smooth—as 
much different from the strong, rack ‘‘ green ”’ 


stuff usually found on the market as can be 
imagined. 


I don’t doubt that honey can be evaporated 
“rtificially, but evaporation is not curing or 


ripening. The bees put nectar through a 
process that really works a change in its 
character—in fact, I am coming to believe 
that the finishing touch is not put on until 
the combs have received their coat of ‘‘ var- 
nish ’’ over the cappings. Comb honey re- 
moved from the bees as soon as sealed over 
never has the ‘finish’ of the extracted 
honey of mine that was left on the hivesa 
month after it was sealed over. 

Without the finish of this real superiority, 
it would be impossible to sell honey, as we 
have been doing, at a cent and a half above 
the market price. Time and again, this fall, 
has some man written that our price was too 
high. ‘“‘Why, I can buy any quantity of 
clover honey at 6 and 7 cents delivered,”’ is 
the way they would write; yet when they re- 
ceived a sample of owr honey they would 
plank down the 8'¢ cents and pay the freight. 
Do you suppose they would do this if it were 
not really superior? 

The foundation and the corner stone of 
selling honey above the market price are the 
production of a superior article: Without 
this you may just as well send your honey 
away tosome jobber and take what he will 
give you forit. First, produce a good article 
—away up—thick, ripe, rich, smooth and irre- 
sistible. 

Let me give an illustration: I make no 
effort whatever to retail honey at the house. 
I scarcely know why; perhaps it is because 
we don’t want to be bothered with people run- 
ning in at all hours for little dabs of honey. 
If they dv come after it, we let them have it, 
but we take no pains to encourage the habit. 
Well, one of our married daughters had some 
of this fine, well-ripened raspberry honey on 
her table, and a neighbor who-was in was 
given a taste of it. The next day this neigh- 
bor’s little boy came up with a pail after some 
of that ‘‘splendid honey.” Then this neigh- 
bor had a neighbor and she was given a taste 
of the honey, and the little boy was sent up 
again for another pailful for the neighbor. 
It seems that the man atthe neighbor’s house 
was a barber, and he talked about the honey 
atthe shop until the proprietor sent up for a 
can of it. When it reached the shop every 
barber had to have a taste, and then every 
one must have a jar of it,and where this 
endless chain will end I don’tknow. All this 


happened here in Flint, where honey, both 
comb and extracted, can be bought almost 
any day at nearly all the groceries. But it 
seems that the boney is simply irresistible, it 
will sell itself. 

Now, if you wishto be able tosell honey 
for a cent, or 2 cents, above the market price, 
produce this kind of honey, and all you have 
to do is simply to let it stay on the hives until 
it is ripe If you have so few combs that you 
are obliged toextract in order to give the bees 
room, it is not likely that you will produce 
very much of this high grade honey. You 
must have plenty of empty combe. I[f you 
havea’t got them, get them; that’s the first 
step. 

One other point: Don’t let this fine honey 
stand around in open vessels exposed to the 
air, and thus lose its delicate aroma—the 
heart and soulof honey. Strain it right from 
the extractor and run it into air-tight recepta- 
cles at once, and close it up from the air. 

After you have produced a crop of this 
superior honey don’t imagine that your work 
is done People can’t buy it unless they 
know you have it. You will have to adver- 
tise, and advertise liberally at first, and send 
out samples freely. People prefer to seea 
sample of the goods before they buy. This 
will cost something, but, gradually, you will 
build up a list of customers who will come to 
you year after year, and they won’t ask for 
samples either. If you say the honey is the 
same as last year, they will believe you. 

Mr. E. D. Townsend has been selling honey 
in this way for several years, and now finds 
little need of advertising; in fact, much of 
his honey was contracted this year before it 
was off the hives. 

The principles of success can be stated in a 
few words: Produce a big crop of good honey 
at a low cost, and sell it at a bigh price. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? Yet it covers the whole ground. 


There is nothing like personal experience, 
when it comes to showing others how to suc- 
ceed. Better follow Mr. H.'s advice if you 
want to get ahead in the honey-business. 


> - 
Uniting Colonies in the Fall 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review gives the follow- 
ing in its editorial columns concerning fall 
uniting of bees: 


Often in the fall of the year it is advisable 
to unite 2 or more colonies into one, and the 
first question that comes up is, How to avoid 
fighting among the bees that are put together? 
As I have never had any trouble from this 
source, perhaps I can’t help much with my 
advice, but I can tell how I have done the 
work successfully. Almost invariably have I 
had all of the bees queenless except one col- 
ony, and | have piled the hives one above the 
other for 2 or 3 re, ee put the best combs. 
into one hive, and shaken the bees from the 
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other combs. Often I have hung the combs 
of bees side by side, mixing them up promis- 
cuously, and have had no quarreling. My 
bees have always been Italians—remember 


that. 
<> _— 


Superseding—When and By Whom? 


Formerly it was perhaps generally held that 
a queen was at her ‘best during her second 
season. Nowadays there isa tendency to the 
belief that her first year is her best. Much 
depends upon the amount of work a queen 
has done. When she has laid a certain 
amount of eggs she is practically old without 
regard to the number of months or years she 
may have lived. 

The novice who is told that certain bee- 
keepers believe that a queen’s first year is her 
best year, is very likely to think that those 
certain bee-keepers certainly replace each 
queen at the close of her first year. That, by 


no means, necessarily follows. A very few 
bee-keepers make a practise of replacing a 
queen when she is a year old; and for every 
one of these there are probably i0 who replace 
her when she is 2 years old; and, again, for 
every one who replaces a queen when she is 2 
years old, 10, if not 100, never replace her at 
all, leaving the matter entirely in the hands 
of the bees. 

One of the most experienced American bee- 
keepers puts the matter somewhat in this 
wise: 

**T do not know whether the average queen 
is at her best in her first or her second year. 
A good many queens are better in their third 
year than the average queen in her first year. 
In any case I believe that, as a rule, the bees 
can decide better than I when a queen should 
be superseded, and sometimes they do not 
even wait for the close of the first year, but 
supersede a queen when she is only a few 
weeks old. If, however, I have evidence that 
@ queen is not up to the mark in any way, 


there is no law to prevent my taking off her 
head any time.”’ 


In deciding the question whether the bee- 
keeper or the bees shall do the superseding, a 
very important item that with some turns the 
scale in favor of taking the superseding into 
their own hands is the fact that there is less 
tendency to swarm with a young than with 
an old queen. An argument on the other 
side to which is no doubt given all the weight 
itis entitled to, is the fact that it is much 
easier to allow the bees to do their own super- 
seding. 


So it will be seen that the question as to 
who shall do the superseding depends some- 
what upon the plan of management —possibly 
somewhat upon locality—and the answer to 
the question ‘‘when’’ (in case the work is 
done by the bee-keeper) is likely to vary from 
1 to 2 years. 











The First Annual Bee-Show of the 
Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was an educative stimulus mutually to pub- 
lic and bee-keepers. Mr. Burton U. Gates, 
who did much to make the show the success 
that it was, has kindly sent the following re- 
port of it: 


From all corners of Massachusetts, from 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and from the 
beautiful Champlain Valley of Vermont, 
where white clover grows in tangles; from 
New York, Chicago, and from Ohio, and even 
Florida, were collected sundry exhibits of 
bees, beeswax, honey, supplies, literature and 
bee-furniture for the First Annual Show of 
the Worcester (Mass.) County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. As originally contemplated, the 
management expected that perhaps a few 
hundred people, particularly bee-keepers, 
would stroll into the show. Much to their 
surprise a few thousand visited the hall daily. 

The show lasted 3 days and evenings, be- 
ginning Sept. 24 and ending the 26th. During 
that time there were several bee-men of note 
who spent one or more days with us. We 
were especially fortunate in having Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of the National Department of Ag- 
riculture, with us 2 days. He did his part to 
make the program as interesting and instruct- 
ive as possible. He was constantly with the 
bee-keepers about the hall, giving them what- 
ever information they were in search of. He 
also gave 3 addresses, speaking on ‘* Brood- 
Diseases’? Tuesday morning. In his address 
Dr. Phillips reviewed the work which has 
been done abroad and in this country, inves- 
tigating the nature and causes of the diseases. 
Particular emphasis and detail was given to 
the most recent investigations of Mr. White, 
of the Department of Agriculture, who has 
so recently made new and startling discov- 
eries of the bacteria of the diseases, and whose 
work is soon to appear in a Government 
bulletin. 

Mr. Arthur C. Miller, of Rhode Island, asso- 
ciate editor of the American Bee-Keeper, 
spent parts of 2 days with us. Mr. Miller 
also assisted in the lecture program, giving 


two talks and a demonstration with a hive of 
bees 1n a wire-cloth cage upon the stage. 
Although the demonstration came in the 
evening. and under artificial light, the bees 
handled well, lending to the thorough satis- 
faction of the audience. Mr. Miller also 
brougtt with him 2 observation hivesof his 
own invention, and in which he has made 
several important scientific discoveries. For 
this reason the hives, which are upon an en- 


market. Thisisdueto the extreme care and 
accuracy with which he grades and packs his 
crop. Every section is spotless, having been 
polished, and is packed in a neat carton. Mr. 
Holmes also gave a lecture and some demon- 
strations in the cage. 


Dr. D.-E. Lyon, who represented the A. I. 
Root Co., stayed but part of 2 days. On Mon- 
day evening he addressed the audience on 
various topics of timely interest. 


W. W. Cary & Sons, of this State, queen- 
breeders and sellers of bees, were represented 
by Mr. Cary, Jr., who brought with him some 
superior queens for exhibition. Mr. Cary 
also spoke on the queen-bee, her life and re- 
lation to the colony, the rearing of queens for 
market, their shipment, and kindred topics. 
There seems to have been a mystery in the 
minds of the people, which surrounded the 
natural history of the queen, for Mr. Cary 
had an audience spell-bound, and bending 
forward with wide-open eyes, ears, and even 
mouths. 

Mr. Allen Latham, President of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association, besides 
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tirely new principle, have been termed the 
‘* Miller Scientific Observatory Hive.’’ Mr. 
Miller will have the device pictured and de- 
scribed later. 


Mr. R. H. Holmes, prominent in Vermont 
as a heavy producer of honey, was here with 
a very fine display of comb and extracted 
honey. Mr. Holmes produces comb honey 
chiefly, and gets a fancy price for it in the 


being present and giving an address, had on 
exhibition some noteworthy things. He comes 
before the bee-keepers in person and in the 
press, as a man with ideas the result of prac- 
tise. He is an investigator, experimenter and 
ee who produces most excellent re- 
sults. 


Mr. Latham showed samples of honey 
which he harvested out on the end of Cape 
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Cod, where we find little else but sand and 
sea-breezs. This honey, however, was most 
delightful in quality and color. 

As a result of experiment, Mr. Latham 
demonstrated by a super of fine comb honey 
that the same can be obtained without sepa- 
rators. In the whole super (and he had more 
like them) there was absolutely no trace of 
-cross-comb or burr-comb building; all was as 
trim as could be The hive, of which there 
has been some comment of late, Mr. Latham’s 
invention—Paroid paper covered, and deep 
frames parallel to the entrance—was among 
other things which he exhibited. 

For competition the displays were numer- 
ous. Entries were particularly noticeable in 
the classes of comband extracted honey. It 
was seen that the judges awarded the first 
prize for the best 5 pounds of extracted honey 
in glass to apple-blossom honey, which, not 


long ago, wassaid in one of the bee-publica- * 


tions to be fit only to feed back to the bees. 

Vinegar made from honey was also exhib- 
ited. Mr. Latham had the finest sample, be- 
ing clear, of fine color, and sharp. 

The display of beeswax attracted much at- 
tention. Exhibitors prepared their samples 
with much care. Inthis line Mr. Latham had 
an interesting show of a 5-pound cake of fine, 
soft, yellow wax from which io the comb had 
been taken 150 pounds of honey, and in ren- 
dering which gave a ball of slumgum less 
than che size of a large marble. 

The displays of bees which interested the 
public particularly, included Caucasian, 
Punic froman English strain, Italian, Car- 
niolan, and blacks. 

Cookery, examples of which were numer- 
ous, interested the ladies. In all instances 
the recipes were attached, serving as material 
to transcribe into many a note book. 

Photographs of apiaries and swarms also 
proved of interest. 

The judges of the displays were Dr. Phillips 
and Messrs. Miller and Latham. 

Several of the bee-supply dealers, local and 
from a distance, all the promineot bee-papers, 
and much of the literature on bees, were rep- 
resented. Akin to the desire for verbal in- 
formation of bees, there was an endless de 
mand for bee-literature, every availavle scrap 
of sample-cupy material being used up; in 
some cases befure the end of the tirst day. 

Considering the show asa venture and as a 
whole. it was a most pronounced sucess All 
the effects were not to be perceived imme- 
diately ; they will be felt throughout the year, 
not alone by the bee-keeper, but by the sales- 
man,and vy both directly and indirectly. 
The show demonstrated two thirgs: First, 
that we bave the stuff in this region where- 
with to produce a bee show worth seeing; 
and, second, that there is here a ready, re- 
sponsive, aod inquisitive public to appreciate 
the bee-keeper.’ efforts. 

Another year, with similar efforts upon the 
part of the bee-keepers, an even better and 
more iostructive display can be brought to- 
gether. This is what the society hopes to do. 

Worcester, Mass. 


At this show the American Bee Journal was 
awarded a ‘certificate of merit,’ which is 
greatly appreciated. 


The Apiary of H. A. Rushton.— 
When sending the picture shown on the tirst 
page, Mr. R. wrote as follows on Oct 29: 


The photograph I send youisof my home 
yard, which vontains 29 cvlonies. | started 
in the spring with 6, and iocreased to 20, and 
this fall I have bought 9 colonics, sume of 
them being ia box-hives, which [ intend to 
transfer in the spring. I took 200 pounds of 
«comb huney from this yard, fur which I find 
ready sale at 10 cents for the dark, and 15 
cents for the white. I get all my surplus 
from basswuod, sweet clover and buckwheai 
and sell direct to consumers. 

Ia addition to my home yard, I run a small 

ard of 12 colonies about 20 miles from here. 

started in the spring at that yard with 7 
colonies, and increased to 12, and took 400 
pounds of extracted honey (all white), and 


about 30 pounds of comb honey. The ex- 
tracted honey sells readily at 10 cents a pound, 
and I did not have nearly enough to supply 
my customers. 

Tama great lover of bees, and anxiously 
read everything pertaining to them. I bave 
two bee papers, and look forward to their 
coming with eagerness. 

The dog in the picture is one that came to 
my home, and she is not at ail afraid of the 
bees. She is always with me when I am 
working with them. H. A. Rus#tTon 


The Apiary of R. E. Merrill.—The 
picture on the first page, showing the apiary 
of Mr. Merrill and also his experiences, are 
described in the following, under date of 
Sept. 26: 

Thisis my first year in the bee-business for 
myself. I have 88 colonies of bees now, hav- 
ing started in the epring with 63. I did not 
get any white clover honey this year, on ac 
count of late frosts in the spring. It opened 
up along about May 20, and continued bloom- 
iog off and on until about June20. Allof it 


seemed to have a dead center or outer edge, 
aod the bees did not touch it in this locality. 
I received a fair crop of buckwheat honey— 
about 4000 pounds. The bees just rolied it in 


T-Supers vs. Wide Frames for 
Section Honey 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER 


I have read with much interest the 
article of F. Greiner, on page 833. It 
must be a bit amusing to the veterans, 
and perplexing to beginners, to see 
such opposite views held by two men 
apparently familiar with their subject, 
and with no selfish purpose on either 
side. Mr. Greiner sums up the matter, 
viewed from his standpoint, by saying : 

‘* The wide-frame super has all the advan- 


tages of the T-super, and few, if any, of its 
disad vantages.”’ 


From my standpoint, I would make 
a slight variation in the words, and 
say: ‘* The T-super has nearly all the 
advantages of the wide-frame super, 
with some additional advantages, and 
few, if any, of its disadvantages.”’ 

It is not likely that Mr. Greiner and 
I willcome to have the same views, 
unless we could spend some time to- 
gether, with the two kinds of supers 
before us to experiment upon. Pos- 
sibly we might be of the same opinion 
still, for he has just twice as much 
German biloodin him as I, so, of course, 
he would expect me to be the first to 
yield. On the whole, it may be for me 
the safer plan to have the columns of 
a bee-paper for the bloody arena, and 
possibly some facts may be brought 
out of use to beginners. 

Starting out to quote my reasons for 
preferring the T-super, I was surprised 
that Mr. Greiner should say : 


forashort time, although the weather was 


very hot. There is a little goldenrod and 
smartweed in this locality. 
[ have a good market for my honey, and all 


of itis put out with my name on it 

My father has had bees for about 16 years 
on asmali scale, and I was his main helper. 
Thinking that I liked the business, I started 
in for myself after spending one year with a 
prominent bse-keeper in Illinois. I expected 
to start ia for myself the spring of 1905, but 
failing to get any bees I had to wait till last 
spring. 

My chief object the past summer was work- 
ing among diseased bees, for some of those I 
started with in the spring were diseased, and 
I tried tocure them, Ihave been successful 
in all colonies I tried to cure except one. 
had at one time 6 diseased colonies, but now 
I have but one, so far as I know. lam not 
ready yet to say how I have treated the dis- 
ease until I find out what will become of it, 
or whether it will show up again next year. 
The reason | cay I still have one diseased col- 
ony is because | worked 5 under one method, 
and one colony under anothér, and the one is 
still diseased 

I get a great deal of information out of the 
American Bee Journal, and [ think much of 
it. Every bee-keeper should read it, but not 
only this Journal, but all the other bee-papers 
as well. E. MERRILL. 





‘““The principal one is that a T-super is 
more compact, and brings the sections closer 
to the brood than any other contrivance.’’ 


And further surprised to learn upon 
looking at page 642, that he had some 
ground for saying so. There's where 
you caught me napping, Mr. Greiner, 
and you might well have pitted 
‘* Phillip sober against Phillip drunk,”’ 
for I have more than once said I didn’t 
want sections too close to brood-frames 
because of the danger of bitsof dark 
comb being carried from brood-combs 
to sections; and that was oneof the 
reasons for liking thick top-bars. 


No, that’s not a principal reason, nor 
a reason at all, for my preference. 
Please remember that in the ‘* Ques- 
tion-Box’’ my answers must be brief, 
and to the question, ‘‘ What is their 
advantage?" I gave on page 642 only 
two points, and unfortunately not all 
the chief ones. It might have been 
better if I had said, *‘ My chief reason 
for preferring the T-super is that after 
having tried various supers, I think I 
can with the T-super secure a satis- 
factory crop with the expenditure of 
less time and labor than with any 
other kind.’’ 

Yet the other part of the state- 
ment, which you pretty much ignore, 
is not by any means unimportant. 
While there is an advantage in having 
some space between top-bars and the 
first super, I do not know of any ad- 
vantage in having more than a bee- 
space between the sections of one super 
and the next one above it. With the 
T-super there is a space of 4 inch be- 
tween the top of one section and the 
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bottom of the one over it. The space 
is, as you say, 54-inch greater with the 
wide frames; that is, with the wide 
frames the space is 34 times as great 
as with the T super. A fairer way, 
however, is to count the distance, not 
between the wood of the sections, but 
between the combs, and that will make 
your space 244 times as great as mine. 
You say you consider this difference 
‘‘insignificant.” I don’t; and that’s 
one reason why wedisagree. You say: 


‘““With the amount of propolis gathered 
here, itis often an impossibility to remove 
the filled boxes from the surrounding case 
without injury to the honey.” 


No such difficulty occurs here, al- 
though this has the reputation of being 
a gluey region. The difference prob- 
ably comes from the difference in our 
practise, forif I understand you rightly 
from statements elsewhere, you take 
the sections out of the super singly 
from the top, while I take them out 
en masse, turning the whole upside- 
down. That belief is strengthened by 
your saying, page 833, ‘‘taking the 
filled boxes out em masse, consider of no 
importance.’’ There again we disagree 
so widely as to account fully, without 
anything else, for our different prefer- 
ences. Of so much importance dol 
count that matter, that if I were barred 
out from its advantage, and obliged to 
take sections out of the T-super, as I 
understand you do,‘I would at once 
capitulate and say, ‘“‘I’d rather have 
wide frames.’’ Again you say: 


‘**Tt is my experience that sections do not 
fold square.’ Sometimes only a part in a 
crate are faulty in this respect. Sometimes 
the whole lot isso bad, some folding diamond 
shape, that when placed in a T-super one cor- 
ner of each section bobs up. There seems to 
be no way to keep it down.”’ 


With such a condition I don’t blame 
you for not liking the T-super. I 
wouldn’t like it either. But such a 
condition does not exist here. Say, 
Mr. Greiner, 15,000 to 20,000 sections 
are piled up in T-supers over in the 
shop, ready for a harvest that never 
came, and I wish you were here to over- 
haul the pile until you find a corner of 
a section sticking up as you describe. 
No, I’ll not wish anything so hard as 


that, only that you should overhaul. 


them till satisfied. Possibly you might 
find one in 10,000; I don’t know. I 
can’t tell whether the difference is in 
the sections or the management, but if 
my sections behaved as badly as yours 
do, I’d be down on the T-super, too. 


In your third objection you are quite 
right in saying that if an unfilled super 
is dropped anywhere on the ground it 
may be disarranged. It would if a 
stub should project 2 or 3 inches up- 
ward and raise some of the sections, 
and when a super does come thus to 
grief, the disaster is worse than you 
have painted it. On level ground there 
would be no trouble. But we don’t 
drop supers on the ground. There’s 
no need of it. When brought into the 
apiary, if they’re not on a wheelbar- 
row they’re put on the top of some 
hive, directly on the cover. It’s easier 
to set them there than to put them on 
the ground. Sometimes it is conven- 
ient to set one on the ground, in which 
case the most convenient thing is to 


set it on one end, leaning against a 
hive, where it is as safe as a wide- 
frame super. 

Fourthly : 


‘When sections are taken out of wide 
frames they often are encumbered with little 
ridges of the sticky or brittle substance—ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the tem- 
perature—along their edges, particularly on 
the tops. The question now arises, which is 
more difficult, to remove these ridges, or to 
clean, scrape and sandpaper both top and 
bottom of each honey-box? Any one need 
not be familiar with this work, but he can 
tell ata glance that 10 sections from a wide- 
frame super can be made presentable in less 
time than one can out of a T-super here in 
New York 8tate.”’ 


It may be that propolis is worse with 
you than with me. I doubt if I could 
scare up so bad a specimen as you have 
shown. With all that, one would be 
misled whose glance would tell him 
that 10 sections out of wide frames can 
be made presentable in less time than 
one out of a T-super. Yet I don’t 
blame you for thinking so, for you 
were probably thinking of cleaning the 
sections one by one. But with the T- 
super that em masse business comes in 
again, all the tops and bottoms being 
cleaned wholesale. First, the rough is 
taken off the whole surface by a cabi- 
net-maker’s scraper, and then No. 2 
sandpaper makes a finish. You can 
do that with wide frames, but must 
make 24 separate jobs of what is one 
job with T-supers. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say the 24 tops or bottoms 
will be cleaned in thesame time as one 
top or bottom out of a wide frame, but 
I do mean to say that they will be 
cleaned in less time than 24 of the 
wide-frame tops, even allowing that 
the latter have only the margins glued. 

‘*It is a practical impossibility to re- 
move full sections from a T-super 
while on the hive.’’ I have removed 
hundreds, if not thousands, in that 
way. But of lateI don’t doit; there's 
no need. I cheerfully admit that it’s 
easier to take a single section out of a 
wide frame. 

Finally, you say with regard to ‘“‘ go- 
backs :’’ 


‘*It is very fussy work with the T, to fix up 
a super full of these, but it is very easy and 
simple with my super. Usually, if any sec- 
tions in a super are unfinished, they are found 
in the outside row. In a moment these 4 are 
lifted out of one super and returned to an- 
other.”’ 


If you always take a whole frame full 
of 4, then you have the best of it. But 
I couldn’t be induced to dothat. For 
generally the 4do not proceed equally 
toward completion. The end sections 
may still'be unfinished while the cen- 
tral ones are fully sealed, and I 
wouldn’t want to send these latter 
back to the bees. If taken while the 
whole 4 of the outside frames are still 
unfinished, then the 2 end sections of 
the next frame are likely to be un- 
finished, and the trouble comes with 
that frame. On the whole, it would be 
just as fussy with wide frames as with 
T-supers ‘‘in this locality.” 

Mr. Greiner, if I had your plans, con- 
ditions, and views, I wouldn’t have a 
T-super on the premises, except as an 
** awful example ;’’ as itis, [think I was 
largely the gainer when I threw aside 
my thousands of wide frames for the 


T-super. Moreover, I have a strong 

suspicion that my plan of management 

would work all right in your locality. 
Marengo, IIl. 
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Shaking Bees Off their Combs 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


I am bothered very much in getting bees off 
their combs when | wish to take them from 
any colony for any purpose, and especially in 
the fall, when the combs are heavy with 
honey and the bees are inactive. Will you 
tell the readers of the American Bee Journal 
how to doit? We are told to shake the bees 
off, but there must be some particular way to 
shake them that I do not know of, for I can 
not get half of them off by any way I have 
used.—A CORRESPONDENT. 


In shaking bees off their combs there 
are several items to be taken into con- 
sideration, such as the kind of bees we 
are keeping, the way the combs are 
built in the frames, the amount of 
honey they contain, the time of the 
year we are doing this work, and the 
how of doing it, each of which should 
be kept in mind if weare to be success- 
ful in our undertaking. 

If the bees are of the black or Ger- 
man variety, there should be very lit- 
tle troublein shaking them from their 
combs at any time of the year, and 
during the main working season with 
the bees, nearly or quite every beecan 
be shaken from their combs almost as 
easily as a person can pour potatoes or 
apples from one basket into another. 
And with most varieties of hybrid 
bees—these being more largely found 
with the average bee-keeper to-day 
than any other—even 99 percent of 
these can be shaken off with very little 
trouble. But with the Italians the case 
is somewhat different, as they will hold 
to their combs the most tenaciously of 
any bees with which Iam acquainted. 
Yet, with these bees, I have very little 
trouble at all times when work is being 
done to any amount. At other times 
I have to cause them to fill themselves 
with honey, as will be given later on. 


Then, the way the combs are builtin 
the frames has very much to do with 
the matter of freeing the combs of 
bees by the shaking process. If the 
combs are builtin the frames as they 
should be, it aids very much in ridding 
the combs of bees, no matter what proc- 
ess is used in doing this, but, espe- 
cially so, where the shaking process is 
used. In visiting different apiaries, I 
have found that very many of the 
combs used or tolerated by various bee- 
keepers, are almost totally unfit for 
ridding them of bees, in that they are 
bulged, crooked, full of holes, and, be- 
yond all, each comb has a bee-space 
between the bottom of the comb and 
the bottom-bar of the frame. Such 
combs are a very provoking thing 
where a person wishes to rid them 
speedily from bees. 

The point worth looking after by 
every bee-keeper is to have every 
frame full of comb which is in a 
straight, even line with the frame, 
thus giving the bees no little holes or 
open space along between the bottom- 
bar of the frame and the comb, into 
which they can crowd in such a shape 
that they can not be dislodged as long 
as they can stay there. With sucha 
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space along the bottom of each frame 
—between the upper side of the bottom- 
bar and the bottom of each comb in 
the hive—at least double the time is 
required to dislodge the bees from their 
combs that will be needed where every 
comb completely fills the frame, and 
every comb isa straight one and free 
from holes. The only redeemable fea- 
ture the reversible-comb craze of a 
few years ago had, was that thus re- 
versing was sure to fill every frame 
full of comb. But this can be done 
very easily by putting the combs in 
an upper story during a good honey- 
flow, when the bees will build them 
down to the bottom-bar, after which 
we are rid of this nuisance; and, be- 
sides, we gain 2 or 3 more rows of cells 
ineach frame in which brood can be 
reared, so that this matter of an extra 
amount of brood more than compen- 
sates us for our trouble, to say nothing 
about the advantage we gain when we 
are ridding the combs of hees. 

Next we have the amount of honey 
the frames contain to contend with 
when shaking, for it is not nearly so 
easy to shake a frame containing from 
6 to 10 pounds of honey as itis one 
having not more than from nothing to 
2 pounds. But there is something to 
help overcome this heavy part of the 
matter, provided that the honey is 
sealed over, for where such is the case, 
all holes are almost sure to be filled, 
and, best of all, there are no empty 
cells for the bees to get a firm foothold 
therein, so that they are more easily 
dislodged, and that with less effort 
than they are from nearly empty comb. 
If they could hang as tenaciously to 
combs of sealed honey as they can to 
combs containing mostly empty cells, 
the ridding of combs full of honey by 
the shaking process would be out of 
the question, and some other process 
would have to be used. 

We now come to the time of the year 
when we are todo this work. Witha 
good honey-flow on I have no trouble 
with any variety of bees—no, not with 
the most tenacious Italians; but when 
it comes fall, and the bees are in that 
quiescent state into which they go pre- 
paratory to their successful wintering, 
then we have a different state of af- 
fairs. Luckily, we do not want to dis- 
turb the bees very much at this season 
of the year, except for the uniting of 
small colonies or something of that 
kind, so that all of our work will allow, 
if not require, that we cause the bees 
to fill themselves with honey before we 
are to perform our manipulations with 
them. And when the bees are filled 
with honey they will shake off the 
combs at any time of the year just as 
easily as they will during a bountiful 
honey harvest in Juneor July. Asall 
know how to cause bees to fill them- 
selves with honey, I will not stop to 
tell about that here. 

With all colonies that adhere very 
tenaciously to their combs, andat all 
times when there is no honey coming 
at the time when it is necessary to 
shake the bees from their combs, they 
are caused to fill themselves with 
honey, when they will tumble off their 
combs as easily as ‘‘tumbling off a 
log,’’ when the Aow of the matter of 
shaking is understood, which is as fol- 
lows: 


Place the projecting ends of the 
frame on the ends of the two middle 
fingersof each hand, and then witha 
quick upward movement or toss, throw 
the ends of the frame against the ball 
of the hands, or that thick part at the 
base of the thumb. As the frame 
strikes the hand let the hands givea 
sudden downward motion, which gives 
a shock the bee is least expecting, and 
as the frame strikes the fingers it is 
again tossed back against the hand, 
and so on till all, or nearly all, of the 
bees are off. The principal is that the 
bee is on her guard all the while to 
keep from falling off downward, thus 
holding on tenaciously with that intent 
in view, so is not easily shaken off by 
any downward motion, which is the 
one generally given when the novice 
undertakes to rid his combsof bees. 
By a sudden stopping of the upward, 
and a quick downward motion, the bees 
are thrown off their guard and dis- 
lodged from the comb in an upward 
direction. 





In shaking bees from the combs I 
find that nine out of every ten bee- 
keepers which I see doing such work, 
stand rightin front of the entrance to 
the hive, with a swarm of bees behind 
and all about them trying to reach 
their entrance, or doorway, which is 
blocked by the great, big body of the 
one doing the shaking. Don’t do that 
way. It is not treating the bees with 
politeness, to say the least; and, be- 
sides, were you to look on the ground 
after you were through, you would find 
hundreds of killed and maimed bees on 
which your big feet had trod while you 
were doing this operation. It is just 
as easy to stand atthe rear of the hive, 
partly lean over toward the entrance, 
when the shaken-off bees will fall right 
in front of their door, and run in at 
once without bother; and if you will 
listen to their merry hum as they go 
in, you will hear them saying, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Zhank you, Thank you.”’ 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Sisters Should «‘ Talk Up’’ Honey 


Very interesting reading is that edi- 
torial on page 893, about the disastrous 
failure of the advertising cumpaign 
that spent such an immense sum in 
trying to make the fellow believe that 
glucose was as good or better than 
honey when sold under the name of 
‘‘Karo.’’ Better worded advertise- 
ments it would be hard to devise. 
Skillful advertising writers were no 
doubt well paid for the brains put into 
them. No doubt thousands of the dear 
public were deceived — for a time. 
Knowing little or nothing about honey, 
only with the idea that it was a de- 
licious luxury ministering not at all to 
the health and strength of working 
people, but something to be indulged 
in merely by the rich, they were told 
that here was something just as good 
as honey that could be bought for the 
same price they were in the habit of 
paying for ordinarysyrups. So when 
told they could try this wonderful new 
product at 10 cents a “try,” why 
shouldn’t they try ? Try they no doubt 
did in many cases, only to find the 
thing a cheat, and then the collapse 
came. 


Now comes the question, If a clear- 
headed, money-making business con- 
cern should think it worth while to 
spend such vast sums of money to in- 
troduce something that had so little to 
maintain its deceptive advertisements, 
is it not worth while to take equal 


pains to advertise something that 
needs only the telling of the truth ? 

‘‘What have the sisters to do in the 
case?”’ Listen. Not all advertising 
is printed matter. A vast amount of 
advertising is done by talking. Rightly 
or wrongly, we sisters have the reputa- 
tion of doing the major part of the 
talking that is done. Are we doing 
our full share—are you doing your full 
share—in talking up with none-bee- 
keeping sisters the good qualities, the 
benefits, the advantage from different 
standpoints. of a daily use of our lus- 
cious sweet? Think it over. 


—_ 


Poultry-Keeping for the Bee-Keeping 
Sisters 








Not every one realizes the large sum 
to which the chicken-and-egg business. 
amounts in this country. Aad much 
the greater part of that business is in 
the hands of women. Many of the 
sisters who keep bees might do more at 
the chicken business than they do, and 
by proper management it need not 
conflict with the work of the bees. 
Although not having the sisters in 
view, here is what Victor D. Caneday 
says about the combination of the two 
lines of business in the American Bee- 
Keeper : 

Bee-keeping is icularly adapted as an 
adjunct ~ et ee as the heaviest 
part of the work among the bees comes at a 
time when the poultry work is comparatively 
light. On most practical poultry farms the 
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hatching season closes with May, and the 
work during the remainder of the season is 
comparatively light, while the work with the 
bees is most exacting from the last of May 
through June and July. If the poultry- 
keeper chooses to bend most of his energies 
to obtaining fall and winter eggs, which are 
the most productive of profit, he is free to 
give them his entire attention, as the bees re- 
‘quire very little of his time at these seasons. 

The labor of both bee-keeping and poultry- 
raising is comparatively light work, and to 
one not very strong, and who feels the need 
of an open air life, there are few occupations 
which are more attractive and fascinating, 
and certainly few which require so little capi- 
tal to be invested and yet are capable of fur- 
nishing one with a good living, if not some- 
thing besides. 


i — - 


Common Use of Honey in Russia 








In The Delineator, J. M. Devaux tells 
about the dishes of different countries, 
and when telling about Russia, he 
speaks about the great amount of tea- 
drinking, the lunching at noon with 
its appetizers, cold food, and liquors, 
and then says: 


When the appetite is thus prepared, the 
eventof the day, the more or less elaborate 
course-dinner is served. This is followed by 
a siesta, which is usually much needed, and 
then comes ‘‘ tea,’’ a repast at which the ever- 





emoking samovar looks down upon a table 
actually groaning beneath a weight of fruit, 
cakes, pastry, honey, preserves, pickles, cold- 
meat dishes, and many other delicacies. 


This isnot given by any means asa 
desirable thing to tmitate, but to call 
attention to the fact that honey seems 
to be in so much use that it is worth 
while to mention it in a general bill of 
fare. Woulda foreigner, after a visit 
to this country, in describing tle 
habits of the people, be likely to men- 
tion honey as a general article of 
diet ? 

Here’s what he says about honey- 
drinks : 


I shal! never forget my first taste of kvass, 
which is made from barley and honey. Served 
to me from such a delicate vessel I imagined 
that I should find it the most dainty of domes- 
tic beers. What was my horror, therefore, to 
discover that I was compelled to swallow 
something that tasted like a most disagree- 
able medicinal preparation, and though I 
afterwards learned to drink it, I shall always 
remember my introduction to the Russian’s 
substitute for beer. 


What a pity that the disgusting taste 
did not continue! Let us be thankful 
that in this country the making of 
alcoholic drinks is not one of the com- 
mon uses of honey. 


The ‘ Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








A STRETCH OF THE IMAGINATION. 


I have heard of corn growing so fast 
that it could be heard to snap, but 
mever before of honey coming in so 
fast that the hive would snap and 
crack as the added weight told upon 
the stands. That was in the county of 
jolly Missouri, which sports the appro- 
priate name of Gasconade. Queen gets 
so frightened for fear her house is 
going to falldown that she only lays 
one egg a week, Mr. Doolittle. Page 
804. 

LAYING ABILITY OF QUEENS. 


Well, maybe I can come down suffi- 
ciently to stand Mr. Carr’s story of 16 
frames of brood pretty well filled— 
stand it with only moderate choking 
and gasping. Looking at the queen 
not strictly necessary. (I suppose Mr. 
Grimes was always glad to convince 
skeptics by letting them /Jook ai his 
justly famous two-eggs-every-Sunday 
hen.) Tohave lot of brood at one time 
is less incredible than a similar quan- 
tity continuously. But 16 frames would 
be 80,000, and to get them even once 
would require average laying of 3800 
for 2l days. Will admit some surprise 
—and also class this case as one of the 
“‘extreme cases’? I spoke of. An ex- 
treme case does not settle the question. 


‘* What is the usual work of a first-rate 
queen under favorable circumstances ?’’ 
Page 804. 


EXTENSIVE CALIFORNIA BEE KEEPING. 


We can’t all be Mendlesons, can we? 
Just look once at his tanks and tanks, 
and stacks, and pipe-line—like the 
Standard Oil Company! Still, it’s a 
rather /onesome looking picture. Face 
of No. 39. 


PuRE MATING OF QUEENS. 


I’m not ready to sendin my last regi- 
ment and make it a Waterloo just now 
—incline to hold off, after the celebrated 
strategy of' Fabius. Enemy pretty 
strong, and I pretty much alone, and 
cause a pretty important one. I’m in 
no hurry to see my Rome taken. 
Nevertheless I must talk a little—about 
the prevalent trying to secure the pure 
mating of queens—and securing ex- 
actly the opposite thing. 

Thanks for the editorial kind re- 
mark, that if swiftness decides getting 
a million more slow-poke drones is not 
going to help matters any. But, if I 
have the right of it, neither swiftness 
nor numbers avail; and the queen does 
not lead off with any great swiftness. 
The drone that wins is ¢he one that gets 
ready first. None with any prompt- 


ness to spare. Most of them entirely 
unready. The best account of mating 
flight that I remember represents the 
queen as coursing along followed at 
greater or less distamce by many 
drones. Far from putting on highest 
speed and trying to escape, the queen 
now and then fora brief instant turns 
towards them and says: ‘‘ Have any 
of you fellows any sand?’ and then 
goes on again. First one ready is 
elected—and a million mot guite ready 
stand no chance whatever. And no 
discount on any drone if pampering 
should render his flight not quite so 
swift. It really seems to me that the 
folly of the current practise and teach- 
ing ought to penetrate theaverage bee- 
man’s noddle. 


Among plains-cattle the bull that can 
conquer in fight wins; and several 
flogged ones don’t count. Among birds 
the one that can sing best, and appear 
best in the eyes of the lady, wins; and 
a dozen not so pretty or not so musical 
don’t count—her fiat and selection 
turns them down. Among bees the 
male whose stock of virility and vim is 
largest and quickest to overflow wins; 
anda hundred that would be readya 
minute later don’t count. The birds 
are far more admirable from the 
esthetic point of view; but the bees 
have the style tending most strongly 
to the improvement of therace. Yet 
when man wants to try his hand at im- 
provement, then Nature’s way becomes 
(to him) an obstacle. 


Now, Dr. Miller and his nice little 
square of comb fitted in where he has 
cut outa patch of drone-comb. How 
on earth is he going to prevent one 
drone-cell on each corner of his sliced 
work? And 4 on the other side makes 
8. ‘There are more combs in the hive, 
but we don’t need to talk of any more. 
Eight dronesin a hive are enough if 
say 40o0f the 100 colonies in an apiary 
are on the black list. Let the apiarist 
sacrifice his crop of honey and devote 
all the other 60 to nothing else but 
rearing drones—all the drones he can ; 
and the Gideon’s band of 320 from the 
40 hives will get more than half his 
queens. Slicing patches of drone- 
brood is not very difficult; but getting 
all the scattered single ones is despe- 
rately difficult, and if the number of 
colonies is large it is practically im- 
possible. Eyes will bobble the work 
and miss some of them if kept so Jong 
on the search. The work is disagree- 
able as well as long. Can’t get half 
the scattered single ones till you shake 
off all the bees—and drench the ground 
with nectar. (All this a wild mistaken 
notion—we don’t know ?) (Orshall we 
say that a different handling of the 
facts would lead to a different conclu- 
sion? More observations of mating 
flight are urgently needed—that no one 
can deny.) Page 814. 


en - 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 
( Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Bees Stinging the Neighbors 


My bees are kept on a city lot, with neigh- 
bors closely adjoining, and of late the 
neighbors are beginning to complain that 
the bees are troublesome. Is there anything 
I can do to help matters? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—It’s not so much what you will 
do as what you will refrain from doing that 
may be counted on to help matters. Don’t 
do anything tending in the least degree to 
start robbing, such as letting honey stand 
exposed and letting brood-combs stand where 
robbers can get at them. If you must open a 
hive when bees are not storing, see that any 
combs set out of the hive are at once covered 
up. Sometimes you will find that the bees 
are more gentle at one time of day than an- 
other; humor their whim, and take them in 
hand when at their best. If you fiad them 
very cross, close up the hives and try it an- 
other time. 

Other things being equal, handle your bees 
in the evening, if you want to avoid cross 
bees. Not that they are more gentle in the 
evening—-they may be more gentile in 
the morning—but if robbers get started, the 
closing of the day will send them home. 
Avoid having queenless colonies; they are 
more inclined to be cross than bees having a 
layiog queen. Often the trouble can be 
traced toa single colony. It may seem that 
all the bees in the yard are cross, but close 
observation will show that there is only one 
cross colony. When you have spotted the 
culprit, kill the queen and give them one of 
gentler manners. Perhaps it may be that 
your bees are not of gentie strain, and you 
need to change to pure Italians or some other 
gentle kind. Much is claimed as to gentle- 
ness for the Caucasian bees, although they 
are not yet much known. 





Wants to Know About Shallow Hives 


I would like to ask some questions about 
shallow hives as mentioned by Geo. B. Whit 
comb, on page 218. 

1. Why are deep combs more bulging than 
shallow ones? 

2. Does operation 2 apply only to shallow 
hives? 

3. Is there any way bees can be gotten into 
supers as easily as mentioned in No. 3, if one 
has not shallow hives? 

4. Is there any way by which contraction 
can be as easily performed as the way men- 
tioned in No. 4? 

5. Can queen-cells not be seen from the 
bottom with deep frames without taking out 
frames? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—1. When combs are built down 
deep, the bees have a habit of making them 
waving if comb foundation is not used, and 
likely that is what is meant when they are 
called “ bulging.’”? It is probable that they 
are built thus waving for greater strength. 
But when the frames are properly filled with 
foundation, combs in deep frames are as 
straight and true as shallow ones. 

2. No, the result will be just the same if you 
divide into two parts the contents of the old 





hive and put it on two different stands, 
whether the frames are deep or shallow. But 
itisa simpler matter with the shallow hive, 
and more quickly done. 

%. Yes, and more easily. Whetber the 
frames be deep or shallow, bees will read- 
ily take to the supers if you put in the super 
a bait-section, or one that contains drawn- 
out comb. 

4. I suppose you mean to contract with 
deep frames. Some practise letting strong 
colonies have two stories of Langstroth 
frames up to the time of putting on section- 
supers, and then reducing to one story, just 
as mentioned. Not many would want to con- 
tract to as little as one story of shallow 
frames, but for those who want to practise 
such severe contraction, the shallow hive al- 
lows more easy manipulation. It is also bet- 
ter than to take out half the deep frames, for 
bees will not work nearly so well in sections 
with no brood-frames under them. 

5. Yes, you can see the cells on the lower 
edge of the comb just as well with deep 
combs as with shallow ones. But there is 
more danger that cells higher up may be out 
of sight with deep combs than with shallow 
ones. But I wouldn’t feel entirely safe with- 
out taking out frames in either case. 
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Keeping Bees on Shares 


What is the rule to work an apiary on 
shares? I always understood that the owner 
was to give '¢ of the honey and }< of the in- 
crease of bees; the renter to do ali the work, 
and each to furnish half the supplies. Is that 
correct ? MissIssIPPi. 


Answer.—There is no fixed rule. Circum- 
stances vary greatly. If you.are a skilful: 
bee-keeper, you will obtain more honey than 
one who knows very little about bees, and 
ought to getalarger share. On theside of 
the owner, his investment is a fixed quantity ; 
he wants a fair return on his investment, and 
it will be more profitable for him to get a 
fourth of the proceeds with his bees in the 
hands of some men than to get three-fourths 
from others. Generally bee keeping on shares 
is not very satisfactory, and there is probably 
less of it than formerly. 

Your idea as to division of outlay and in- 
come is probably as much in vogue as any, 
and is not out of the way where the one who 
does the work has a moderate knowledge of 
the business. It will be well for you to have 
a very definite agreement in writing as to just 
what is to be done. You will be more sure by 
that to keep friends than if you leave things 
loose for misunderstandings. 





Does the Queen Control Sex of Eggs? 
—Other Questions 


On page 719, an article by ‘‘West Virginia’ 
seems to throw dcubt on some of the things 
that seem to be generally believed; and if it 
would not be too much trouble it might bea 
good thing if you would kindly say in your 
question-box just what is to be believed as to 
the points in question. ILLINOIS. 


ANsWER.—It would take a good deal of 





space to take up in detail all the points in- 
volved; but I'll try to answer as well as I can 
within the prescribed limite. 

The first question asked, is, ‘‘ Does the 
queen-bee have control over the kind of egg 
she deposits in the cell?” I don’t know, and 
I don’t believe any one knows for certain. 
Some think that the queen uses her judgment, 
and byan effort of the will lays each egg in 
the kind of cell proper for it; or, to put it in 
another way, fertilizes each egg destined for 
a worker or queen cell, and leaves uafertilized 
each egg she lays in a drone-cell. Others 
think that in some mechanical way the kind 
of cell automatically causes the fertilization 
of each egg laid in a worker or queen cell. 

In the 5th paragraph *‘ West Virginia” 
gives an instance of a queen-cell ** built right 
over the drone-cells;’’ and at that time he 
thought ‘‘that if the worker-bees had not 
changed the form and size of the cell it would 
have brought forth only a drone-bee.’’ It is 
not entirely clear whether he thought the 
same afterward or not; but in any case his 
thought was wrong. Ifthe egg would have 
produced a drone in case no change in the 
cell had been made by the workers, then it 
would have produced a drone when the work- 
ers enlarged the cell into a queen-cell. Many 
a time bees have been known to try to reara 
queen from a drone-larva, but no matter how 
large they made the cell, and no matter how 
they fed the larva, a drone was always the re- 
sult, although it always died ia the cell. 

‘*W. V.” evidently thought that a queen- 
larva was reared from an egg in a drone-cell. 
There is one chance in many thousand that 
there may have been a worker-egg in a drone- 
cell, in which case a queen might be reared 
from it. But if it was a drone-egg, that is an 
unfertilized egg, then by no possibility could 
a queen have been reared from it. 

Neither would it have been likely that the 
bees would have chosen a larvain a drone- 
cell, when worker-cells were present, as seems 
to have been the case. [ can not say posi- 
tively that the wise little creatures would 
never do sucha foolish thing, but [do not 
remember that such a case has ever been re- 
corded. If nothing but unfertilized eggs are 
present, bees may try to reara queen from 
one of them, but that’s another thing. 


It is not at all unlikely that the queen-cell 
built ‘‘right over the drone-cells’’ was started 
in a worker-cell immediately above the drone- 
cells, and then built down over them. 

In the 2d paragraph of the 2d column, 
“Ww. V.” says: **And nowlam still ata 
loss, for in the first answer you will observe 
that he says that the sex of the bee depends 
upon whether the egg is fertilized or not. An 
unfertilized egg produces « drone, and a fer- 
tilized egg a worker or queen. In Ans. 2, you 
will see that he says that in our opinion it 
dves not, since there are two kinds of 
laid by queens, which are, namely, the male 
and female.’’ 

Evidently he thinks there is conflict be- 
tween the two answers, although he does not 
make it entirely clear just what the conflict 
is. I think there is nothing in either answer 
to conflict with the well-known fact that 
from a fertilized egg only a worker or a 
queen will result, and from an unfertilized 
egg only a drone will result, no matter in 
what kindofacell theegg may be placed. 
Neither is there anything in either answer to 
conflict with the fact that normally only a 
fertilized egg will be found in a worker or 
queen-cell, and an unfertilized egg in a drone 
cell. ‘* W. V.” says further: ‘ Now, if the 
queen does actually lay two distinct kinds of 
eggs, they will necessarily have to be depos- 
ited in tbe proper kinds of cells; that is, the 
westen-euss will have to be deposited in 
worker-cells, and the male eggs ia the drone- 
cells, for nothing but a drone will hatch out 
of a drone-cell, and only a worker come out 
of a worker-cell, or a queen outof a queen- 


cell.”’ 
In this he is wrong. Although as a rule 
of cells, it 
necessarily 


eggs are laid in the proper k 
does not follow that * they will 

have to be re SS kind of 
cells.”” Exceptions frequently arise, drone- 
eggs being found in worker and queen cells, 
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and vice versa. He is wrong in thinkin™ 
that ‘‘nothing but a drone will hatch out of a 
drone-cell,”’ for I have seen, and so have 
others, perfect workers emerge from drone- 
cells. Some make a practise, also, of using 
drone cells in which to rear queens. Just as 
wrong is it to think that ‘‘ only a worker can 
come out of a worker-cell,’’ as is testified by 
the thousands of drones reared in worker- 
cells where laying workers are present, or a 
drone-laying queen; and even a good queen 
sometimes lays drone-eggs in worker-cells. 
‘““W. V.”’ is probably quite right that his 
queen would not have laid drone-eggs with- 
out the presence of drone-comb, but wrong in 
being of the opinion that *‘ the queen has to 


be properly mated before any of her eggs will 
hatch.’’ A queen that bas never mated at all 
may lay eggs, and the eggs may hatch, but 
only drones will proceed from such eggs, even 
if laid in worker-cells. His doubt as to an 
unfertilized egg bringing forth anything will 
doubtless disappear as he becomes more fa- 
miliar with what has been learned, and he 
will find it not ‘‘ contrary to all rules.’’ 

Even admitting his quotation that very lit- 
tle is known concerning the principle of 
breeding, there is still enough known to make 
a fairly good working basis, and in what I 
have said in the foregoing, I have given only 
what is well known to all well-informed bee- 
keepers as actual fact. 











And still we are having sunny days 
in which our bees are working away on 
‘** broomweed,”’ and storing the golden- 
colored honey for winter needs. The 
flavor of this honey is somewhat 
strong, and a little bitter, but the bees 
do not seem to mind it; neither does 
the bee-keeper, for it’s a blessing to 
have the hives “ full and running over”’ 
of ‘‘ golden stores ’’—a ‘* blessed assur- 
ance’’ that the bees are well prepared 
for the cold months, and until the next 
season opens. 

Gullierezia texana, Tor. & Gray, 
commonly known as ‘*' broomweed,”’ is 
distributed very widely throughout 
Texas, on open, sterile plains. The 
Mexicans use a bunch of these weeds, 
which grows about 2 feet high, asa 
broom, simply tying together with 
cords, made by tearing into strips the 
long leaf spines or ‘‘daggers”’ of the 
‘““yucca”’’ plant, commonly called 
‘“‘Spanish Daggers.’’ This, with its 
large spikes of white, bell-shaped flow- 
ers is another honey and pollen yielder, 
particularly of the Southwest, but not 
of any great importance, as it is not 
very plentiful. 
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- The Sumacs of Texas as Honey- 


Yielders 


Several have asked me to write something 
on the sumac, as I had mentioned it as our 
best honey-plant of this locality a good many 
times in my writings. There are several va- 
rieties of sumac even in this State, all of 
which are great honey and pollen producers, 
and are. closely related both as to habits of 
growth, color of pollen, etc. ; that is, all ex- 
cept the variety known as ‘*‘ Spanish ’’ sumac. 
This hasa different colored pollen from the 
others, which [ shall mention furtheron. I 
shall not attempt to give the scientific names 
of these plants, but simply the common or 
picked-up names that are used among bee- 
keepers and others. I shall mention them in 
rotation, as they come in bloom. 

The first is what is known as ‘' White” 
sumac, It is of ascrubby growth (as are 


all otber varieties), seldom growing to a 
height of 6 feet. It comes into bloom the last 
of April and first of May, the bloom lasting 2 
to 3 weeks, and yielding a clear, well-flavored 
honey, and a bright yellow pollen (almost 
red), of which the bees seem very fond, as 
they carry large loads at all times of the day 
during its bloom. Like the other varieties of 
sumac, it has 2 kinds of bloom; that is, male 
and female, bet on separate bushes. But as 
an All-Wise Creator intended, no doubt, the 
bees visit freely from one bloom to the other 
(the male and female) on the same trip, 
which insures perfect fertilization of the 
female blossoms. This variety of sumac is 
confined to the eastern portion of the State, 
none of it being found in the western coun- 
ties, to my knowledge. 

The next is called ‘‘ Black’ sumac, and is 
closely related to the first-mentioned, except 
the leaves are smaller, the bark of a darker 
color, and the blooms smaller; that is, they 
do not grow in as largeclusters, and it blooms 
about @ mooth later than the white sumac I 
have thought the honey from this variety had 
a little more of a yellow cast than that from 
the white sumac. This variety is also con- 
fined mostly to the eastern portion of the 
State, and has the 2 kinds of bloom, the same 
as the white, and bees work freely on the 
bloom at all times of the day. 

The next—well, I don’t know how to de- 
fine it, unless we call it ‘‘ Western’’ sumac, 
as it grows in almost all of the western coun- 
ties in Texas, where limestone rocks and 
chalky hills are found, and is the best honey- 
producer of the sumac family, according to 
my views. This sumac grows larger than any 
of the other varieties known to me—the 
largest often growing to a height of 12 to 15 
feet, and from 3 to 4 inches in diameter at 
the ground. This, too, is closely related to 
the other varieties mentioned. The leaves, 
though, are larger than those of the black 
sumac, but not quite as large as the leaves of 
the white, and they are of a brighter green 
than the leaves of the other two. The largest 
would make a nice ornamental] tree for the 
front yardor lawn. It comesin bloom the 
last of July and lasts through August, fur- 
nishing a bountiful supply of both honey and 
pollen at all hours of the day. It, too, has 
the 2 kinds of bloom on separate trees. The 
pollen is of the same color as thatof the 
other 2. The honey is of a light straw color, 
of good body and flavor, and always brings 
= highest price here in our Southern mar- 

ets. 

The last I have any knowledge of is ‘‘ Span- 
ish’? sumac. This grows in crevices of rocks 


in the most inaccessible places; is an ever- 
green, and of ascrubby growth, seldom reach- 
ing the height of 4 feet. The bloom is white, 
and also the pollen gathered from it. The 
honey is said to be of the finest quality 
(I have no personal knowledge of the quality 
of the honey). It blooms the last of Septem- 
ber and first of October. 

This completes the list of sumacs so far as 
my knowledge goes for this State. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Smrra. 


Mr. Smith, your remarks about the 
sumacs as honey-yielders are of much 
interest to me, and I immediately went 
through my herbarium of Texas honey- 
plants to find out more about them. 

The most generally reported source 
for fall honey over the entire State is 
from the sumac. In getting data on 
the main honey-yielding plants of their 
locality, from several hundred bee- 
keepers in all parts of the State, very 
few did not mention sumac asa fall 
honey-plant. This shows that it is 
distributed widely all over Texas, al- 
though there may be different species 
in different localities. The honey 
seems to be of a good quality and of 
light color in almost all localities, just 
as you report it from North Texas. My 
bees have stored surplus honey from 
this source some seasons, and the 
honey was also of good quality. 

Herewith I will give the several spe- 
cies of sumacs of my collection, to- 
gether with their distribution as 
labeled : 

The sumacs belong to the family dna- 
cardiacee, or Cashew or Sumac family, 
and to the genus Rhus. They are 
shrubs or small trees, with simple or 
pinnate leaves, and small white or yel- 
lowish flowers in panicles, and some- 
times in spikes. 

Rhus copallina 1,.(Dwarf sumac) is 
a shrub growing only several feet high, 
although I have seen it in good soil 
attaining the height of small trees, or 
8 or 12 feet. The branches are downy, 
and the leaflets, 9 to 20 on a leaf- 
branch, are also so underneath, but 
shining above. The flowers are borne 
in terminal spikes, and the red, ripe 
fruit is covered with crimson acid hairs. 
This sumac is the most important of 
the family as a fall honey-yielder, in 
August and September. This species 
ranges through eastern, southern, and 
western Texas, and is, I suppose, what 
you call ‘‘ Western sumac.” 

Rhus canadensis, Marsh —a strag- 
gling bush with whitish leaves when 
young, and becoming smooth and 
green later. The flowers are a pale 
yellow. This is a common eastern 
species, and extends into Texas; prob- 
ably your ‘‘ White sumac.”’ 

Rhus microphylla, Engiem., is a 
large shrub with warty branches, leaf- 
lets rather small, and flowers in scaly 
spikes. Perhaps your “ Black sumac.’” 

Rhus virens, Lindh. (Green sumac). 
This is an evergreen, leaves thick and 
coriaceous, pale below and shining, 
dark green above ; the flowers in rather 
open panicles are situated both in the 
axis and apparently terminal portions 
of the branchlets. This species is very 
plentiful throughout the wooded areas 
on limestone soils of Texas, and yields 
both honey and white pollen in Octo- 
ber, the bees roaring on it from early 
dawn until late, when not prevented 
by cold weather. A very common 
name for this species is ‘‘Indian to- 
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bacco,’’ as the leaves are mixed with 
tobacco and smoked by Indians and 
Mexicans. Iam sure this is what you 
call ‘‘ Spanish sumac.”’ 

One thing of interest to me is that 
the name of the author of this su- 
mac is Lindheimer, who was a great 
naturalist of our own city of New 
Braunfels, and his name appears quite 
frequently in works on botany; be- 
sides delving into entomology. His 
collections were extensive throughout 
southwest Texas and Mexico. 

The last three of the sumacs named 
here are not as important as 2. copal- 
dina, but in favorable seasons, espe- 
cially when late summer rains have 
been plentiful, bees simply ‘‘ go wild ’’ 
pee the bloom, both for honey and 

en. 

Rhus toxicodendron \,. (poison ivy, 
poison oak). This is a poisonous vine 
belonging to the Sumac family, climb- 
ing over rocks and trees by its rootlets. 
The leaves are thin, in threes, vari- 
ously notched, and rather downy be- 
neath. It is found very common on 
all streams and lowlands of southern 
and western Texas. Bees fairly swarm 
on the blooms in late summer. 

Poison oak is well known to most 
persons, as many people, especially 
those of a delicate nature, who come 
in contact with any part of this plant, 
are subject to severe swelling of the 
parts of the body affected, sometimes 
resulting in eruptions of those parts. 
Hands and arms sometimes swell to 
such an extent that they can not be 
used, and the organs of the face be- 
come of such proportions that their 
use is almost entirely lost for the time. 
Eyes swell shut, and the throat is 
closed so that food can not be taken. 
Many persons who have been affected 
in this way once dare not go near 
places where poison oak grows, as it is 
not necessary even to come in contact 
with the plant again to become re- 
affected. 





Bees Did Fairly Well 


My bees did fairly well considering the very 
dry May and very wet June, Julyand August. 
They are in fine shape to go into the winter. 


I got a large swarm Sept. 6. I brought them 

down from the farm to my home here and fed 

them about 3'¢ gallons a 3 honey and sugar 

syrup. . A. HAMMOND. 
Keedysville, Md., Oct. a 





Honey Crop a Failure 


The honey crop was a@ failure in this locality 
this year, but my bees will not suffer. I de- 
rive lots of pleasure from looking after them. 
The honey produced here can not be surpassed 
for flavor. I have Italian and German bees. 
‘The latter stored no —S honey. 


. T. WORTHINGTON. 
Rosalia, Wash., Oct. 6. 
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Clear Case of Starved Brood 


On page 900,1 read the article which is 
headed, *‘ Perhaps Some New Bee-Disease.’’ 
It is not foul brood, nor disease of any kind, 
but isaclear case of starved brood. I may 


be told that these colonies have plenty of 
honey, which is likely to be the case, and 
then the person may feel positive that I am 
very much mistaken, and say so. 

This person says that it is very contagious, 
and is honest in his opinion on this, because 
he has found so much of this class of dead 
brood, which has made many of our best bee- 
keepers declare it to be a disease. Ob, no; 
you are very much mistaken on this point 
also. It is not contagious. 

The breed of bees and brood-chambers run- 
ning out of unsealed stores at certain periods 
had everything to do with this class of dead 
brood. 

Many of the best bee-keepers in the Province 
of Ontario make mistakes every year, and de- 
clare that disease has broken out among their 
bees, when they find this class of dead brood. 
Strong colonies of well-bred Italians, kept 
with plenty of unsealed stores at all times, 
will never have any of this class of dead brood 
(starved brood) Wa. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ontario, Canada. 


Bees Don’t Do Well 


I have 30 colonies of bees, and they just 
about pay expenses,and furnish the table 
with honey. They are very weak. I don’t 
expect to get half ofthem through winter. 
They have plenty of stores, but there is some- 
thing wrong with them. I don’t know what 
to do to save them, except pack them up good 
and warm and let them wait for the outcome. 

Albany, Ind , Nov.4. HENRY VINCENT. 





Worst Drouth This Year 


I started last spring with 25 colonies, which 
averaged 50 pounds per colony. We had the 
worst drouth this year that I can remember; 
there was hardly avy white clover to be seen, 
compared with last year. The linden was 
also a failure, the storm «xnocking about half 
to the ground. It was the end of June, and 
the rest blossomed so sparingly that I didn’t 
hear the hum of the bees as usual, so we had 
only half a crop, Br. ALOGSINO, 

Technoy, Ill., Oct. 30. 





Will Give Bees Further Trial 


I have been keeping bees for several years, 
using hollow logs and also square boxes for 
hives, but have never realized anything from 
them. So I had about made up my mind to 
quit fooling with them. but owing to a fond- 
nees for their honey, I decided to give them a 
further trial. So about a yearago | got hold 
of a bee-paper, and it give me a little light on 
the subject, so I sent for a bee-book, also sub- 
scribed fer the paper and began to read, and, 
a short time ago, I subscribed for the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal anc Prof. Cook’s ‘ Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide.’’ I am very much pleased 
with the American Bee Journal. I have one 
movable-frame hive, and since looking it 
over, I have decided to put all my bees into 
hives with movable frames. Most of my bees 
are blacks, but I wish to Italianize them in 
the spriog, and also transfer them. 


Oolegah, Ind. Ter., Oct. 31. C. C. Burns. 





Moore’s Strain of Italians 


AS Reo-CLOVER WORKERS 
Wm. 8. Slocum, Newport, R., IL. 
‘* My friend, W. O. Sweet, 


, writes: 
West Mansfield, 


Mass , asked me about 2 years ago where he 
could get good queens, and I referred him to 
you. To-day he called on me and said he 
noticed the colonies with your queens were 
storing much faster than others. He went 


immediately to his red clover field, and saw 
bees working there freely.’ 


Untested Queens 
$7.50. 
dozen, $9 


, Te euch ; 
Untesced, &1 


six, $4; dozen, 
each; six, 85; 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
Descriptive circular free. 
I am now filling orders By Return Mail, 
and shall probably be able to do so until the 
close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, &.F.0.1 Morgan, Ky. 


2Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Select 


anteed. 





Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and Marshfield Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 
free. 

W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [ich. 


28Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, yy iving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb ndation made “ot and 

uickly at less thas half the cost of Pew tn | 
rom the dealers. Priceof Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXV‘ILLE, TENN, 
tJ .G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
“he prefers to pay $25.00 fora Rietecke Press 
rather than do without it.”—A. G. 
Mention Bee Journal when 


FENCE 


fey Woven. Can not rh, 4 
Suey wire and every 

to all omer wires bay 

twists ull height of the Sense. 


ore tery Cue ctrene 
ve 


tight. 
30 DAYS FREE TR ea. 


and sold direct to farmer, fre 
| eyo at lowest factory 











tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


Box S55 MUNCIE. INDIANA. 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


Too late to deliver them? Yes! But not too 
late to begin to get ready for next 
spring! | give personal attention to cor- 
respondence. My queens are guaranteed. 
Write at once to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
OsweGco, iLL. R.D. 1. 
Bee Journal whea writing. 


Wa Sai. RooT’s cons IN Ea 
Let us quote you prices cm 

Foundation, etc., as we car. save you time ant 

freight. ax Wanted for Cas 


M. ft. AUNT & 
Bet Br «ce, WAYNE So%8 Mice 
Mention Bee Jus"nal when writing. 
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Bargains in second-hand 
Machinery @ Tanks 


1 Steam Pump. 
1 Large Butter-Mixer. 
1 100 gal. Churn. 
1 16-ft. bbl. Skids. 
2 Wooden Vats—S8 to 16-ft. long, each. 
50-ft. Heavy 1-in. Hose, 
METAL TANKS 
75-gal., 300-gal. neue with wood-jacket), 
400-ga). and 500 gal. 
For particulars, address, 
H. M. ARND, 
191 SupERIOR Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago-Northwestern. — The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association take great pleasure 
in making the following announcement: 


Through the kindness of friends it is possi- 
ble to hold the next convention of our Asso- 
ciation in the fine hall known as ‘“ Brunt 
Hall,”’ in the Bush Temple of Music, corner 
of Chicago Avenue and Clark Street, Chicago. 
This is the same hall where the National As- 
sociation met last December. Arrangements 
have been made with the restaurant in the 
basement to serve good meals at very reason- 
able rates. The Revere House will lodge bee- 
keepers at their usual low rates. This hotel 
is at the corner of North Clark and Michigan 
Streets. 

Dr. C. C. Miller writes: ‘I don’t know 
how much [ can dotoward making or marring 
the convention, but, Providence permitting, 
I’}l be there.’ 

N. E. France says: ‘‘So far as I know now, 
I can come.”’ 

C. P. Dadant writes: ‘I promise to attend 
your convention if possible.”’ 

Let us have a full attendance of al! the bee- 
people (ladies and gentlemen) within reach 
of Chicago. Come and ree the great Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, and spend part 
of your time at the bee-keepers’ convention. 


The meetings will be as follows: Wednes- 


day, Dec. 5, 10 a.m. to 12 m; 2 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m.; and 7 p.m to 9:30 p.m. Thursday, Dec. 
6,9 a.m. to 12 m.; and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


QUESTION-BOX ALL THE TIME. 


Everybody come and make this the biggest 
and best bee-keepers’ convention ever held 
in Chicago. Reduced rates on all the rail- 
roade. GrorGe W. York, Pres. 

Mrs. N. L Stow, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 
Executive Committee. 


Tilinois.—The 16th annual session of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Supreme Court Room in the 
State House. on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Nov. 20 and 21, 1906. Railroad rates to an- 








The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
**The Bee-Hive Clock.” It is 1044 inches 
wide at the base, 934 inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 8 
years to keep goodtime. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.0C each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 











nual sessions of the I.0.0.F. at Springfield, 
can be used by bee-keepers also as follows: 
An open rate of one fare plus 25 cents for the 
round trip to Springfield and return. This 
rate can be secured by any one desiring to 
come to Springfield on the date of ticket sale, 
the open rate having been made by all lines 
in the Central and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations. Ticketscan be purchased on Nov. 
18, 19, 20 and 2?', but must be used on the day 
of purchase. ,.he return limit on tickets is 
Nov. 24. 

Hotel rates, for board and lodging, $1.25 
and upward. We expect the largest meeting 
the Association bas ever had, as its member- 
ship is larger than ever before, and, further- 
more. we expect to have with us Pres. C. P. 
Dadant, of the National; Pres. George W. 
York, of the Chicago-Northwestern; Pres. J. 
E. Johnson, of the Western Illinois; General 
Manager N. E. France, of the National; and 
R. A. Holekamp, Secretary of the Missouri 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Let every 
member of our Association make an effort to 
be present, and bring a neighbor bee-keeper 
with him, assured of a good meeting if you 
will help to make it sucb. (Bring your wife, 
too.) Jas. A. Strong, Sec. 

R. R. 4, Springfield, Il. 












elp your hens. 
them fresh cut 
— and you 
eggs—you'll 
TO GET cnes in winter w 4 
gener. worth while. 
phe Standard Green 
MORE: one Cutter prepares bone right 


forfeeding,quickly—easily. Prices 
$8.80 and u ae sold on 2 
sentontrial. Write for catalog, 

Standard Bone Cutter Co. Milford, Mass 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


‘Simple. rfect, self -regulating. 
Hatch. wery fertile he ene. Lowes 
| ret-class hatchers made. 

EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Send for free 
Catalogue. 





‘Long, Good Advertising 


27 years ago bee-keepers were sur- 
prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


bingham’s Patented 
Nmoker 
improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 


Any number, any size, copper or tin, 
delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, lich. 


FENCE mac?" 


Made of High Carbon colled wire. We 
. Bell direct to user at 


factory on 30 da ree trial. 

We pay all Ko Apo shows 37 

styles and heig ee te farm and “ike wotay itry 
direct. W 


fence. It’s free. Buy 


SPRING 0. 
Box Coley SPming FENCE CO.” 











Best Wisconsin Sections, 
Bar ains per 1000—$4 00; No.2—$3 40; 

plain, 25c less. 7 percent 
discount in October on Root’s and Danz. Hives, 
and other Root’s Goode. 





49A 26t H. S. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 











Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word ‘‘ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 


A $4. 00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 .. 
American Bee Journal bai". Only $3.00 





has it, ‘* The Bee-Hive Clock.” I don’t know 


With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours ‘* told off ’’ in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the old- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MrEr. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Glover soften the 
hauds and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
The fabric contains a preparation which pre- 
vents che gloves from becoming hard and stiff. 
We furnish them without armlets or sleeves for 
using iu sweeping, gardening, or geueral house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. They are just 
the thing for driving in the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they mever fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 


Bee-Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 


sizes—large for men, small for ladies..... .35 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece lined................ 35 
OO 3 ORES eae 35 


Ladies’ unlined, for wearing at ange or 
during doing light housework..... -40 
Early Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex 

cepting above and a few other articles) as fol- 

lows:— 

7 percent for cash with order before Oct. Ist 
Nov. ist 
Dec. Ist 
Jan. lst 
Feb. lst 

If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for ove 
anda free copy of the American Bee Keeper 

50c a year). Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











Cuicaco, Nov. 7.— The market is taking 
honey, both comb and extracted, in a very sat- 
isfactory way. The price of No. 1 to fancy 
comb is 15@1l6c; off grades, 1@2c per pound less. 
White extracted, 74@8c; amber, 7c; dark, 
6@6Kc. All of this is governed by quality, cou- 
dition, and package. Beeswax, 30c per pound 

R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


Kawsas City, Nov.8.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is good, receipts 
light. We quote fancy white comb, 24 sections, 
at $3 25; No. 1, $3; No. 1 white and amber, $2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@6}<c. 
Beeswax, per pound, 25c. 

Cc. C, CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.— The demand for comb 
honey is good. No. 1, white, brings 14éc whole- 
sale, and l6c retail, by the case. Off grades 
less from 2@3c per pound. White clover ex- 
tracted brings in barre!s, 8c per pourd; incans, 
83c; amber grades, light, 6c in barrels; dark, 
Si¢c in barrels; in cans, }¢c per conus more. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H.W. Weper. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Faucy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
be 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 1% @3ic; 

> amber, 64@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New York, Oct. 9.—The demand for comb 
honey is very good, especially for fancy stock, 
and arrivals are now quite heavy. We quote 
fancy white at 15c; No. lat 13@i4c; No. 2 at 
12@13c; buckwheat at llc per pound. Extracted 
is in good demand and prices are somewhat 
firmer. We quote California white at 7}éc; light 
amber at 64%@7c, and amber at 6c per pound. 
Southern honey in half-barrels in good demand 
and — ready sale at from 65c per gal- 
lon, according toquality. Beeswax is some- 
what weaker, and is about top price. 
Hitpreta & Sree. Ken 


















ORDERS. 
ply promptly. 


save money buying from me. 
same. 


Will buy or 
sell you 


cheerfully quote you price. 


of goods. 


H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave. 


Office and Salesrooms., 


DENVER, Oct. 20.—A1l desirable lots of white 
comb honey in double-tier cases have now been 
shipped out of this State, leaving only a few 
cars of Single-tier cases. The quality of this 
year’s crop was fine, better than for several 
seasons. We quote our local market as fol- 
lows: Strictly No. | white, per case of 24 sec- 
tious, $3; ordinary No. land off grade, $2.50 to 
$2.75. Extracted, white, 64@7%c. Beeswax, 
24c for average yellow delivered here. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 3.—The honey market is 
rather quiet at this date, owing tothe market 
being flooded with comb honey; selling slowly 
at from 14@l6c. Extractei amber honey sells 
at5%@6%c. White and fancy grades find sale 
at from 74@8%c. Thereis not so much mov- 
ing as one might be led to believe. Beeswax is 
dragging at 29@30c for choice yellow. 

Tur Frep W. Murs Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 29.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@%c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at vag 7 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PouDER. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
Have a large stock on hand, and can sup- 
Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. 


HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
nati. If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


Beeswax W inted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 











You will 
Send for 


IP-J $1004 IV 


If you have any 
to sell, 


S2Iq A410) 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


TOLEDO, Oct. 8.—The market on comb honey 
remains firm. The demand is fair. and the re- 
ceipts equal to the demand. Fancy white 
comb honey in a retail way brings 15@l6c, with 
very little demand for low grades. Extracted 
white ciover in barrels brings 74%@8%c; cans 
the same. Beeswax, 26@28c Grices Bros. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTaR ST. CHICAGO, ILt. 
We Buy 


QUOTE US ceiecks ot 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO,, 5! Walnut 8t., Cincinnati. 0. 


41 Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Cash for Beeswax 
Till further notice, 83Oc cash paid for pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered here. 


Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie St.Ghicago, lil. 














WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Fre 
1004 East Wash. Street, 


—_— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





heather aia tearicttanbates tertetict a 


fore selling. 


QUuuuUuuwe 


HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
We pay highest Market 
Price for both Comb and Extracted 
Honey—also Beeswax. 


GRIGES BROTHERS, 5 j21 1 Monroe oe Street, Toledo, Ohio 
DANANANAIAN TUT ARAU TUNA TURPUPURNAN PURE 






If so, see us be- 
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Nov. 15, 1906 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION 


AUT EXCELS#& 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘ Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 

Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
thing. WHY? Because we make the manufacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on’Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. 

It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 


Agents for our foundation ev erywhere. 
Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 
cnet, otters ons nent ote Bn 
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“WE WILL BUY 


New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If youhaveacropto & 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail tocome to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


v4 BEESWAX 


We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 
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HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


<a 265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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